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He was married in 1831 to Amelia Hutter of
Easton, who with five of their eight children
survived him. In appearance he was corpulent
and erect, in manner generous and sincere, in
business methodical and industrious.

He had neither sought nor held office before
his appointment as governor of Kansas Terri-
tory on June 29, 1854. He was a successful law-
yer and a reliable popular-sovereignty Demo-
crat. He was, however, little fitted "by experi-
ence or temperament to govern a frontier com-
munity in which bitter factions were struggling
for mastery. Not until Oct. 7 did he arrive at
Fort Leavenworth, where he established tem-
porary executive quarters. The proslavery De-
mocracy of Missouri expected his cooperation,
but he assumed an attitude of independence. In
his first speech on Kansas soil he pledged himself
to preserve law and order and to protect the bal-
lot box. Accompanied by other officials he made
a tour of inspection to acquaint himself with the
territory and, incidentally, to invest in land. In
November he called an election for delegate to
Congress, and the proslavery candidate, John W.
Whitfield, easily won a three-cornered contest. A
census was taken the following winter, and a leg-
islature was chosen on Mar. 30, 1855. There was
illegal voting on both sides, but the proximity of
Missouri aided proslavery candidates. At Shaw-
nee, whither the executive office had been re-
moved, Reeder rejected returns of six districts
from which protests had been received and or-
dered special elections. In April he went east to
confer with party leaders and found the adminis-
tration unsympathetic. Pierce suggested another
appointment but Reeder declined. He returned to
the territory and convened the first legislature on
July 2 at Pawnee, in whose "town company" he
was financially interested. After unseating anti-
slavery members chosen at special elections, the
general assembly passed a bill, over the gover-
nor's veto, reestablishing the seat of government
at Shawnee and adopted a memorial requesting
Reeder's removal. The president had already
determined upon dismissal, and among other
reasons cited his belated arrival in the territory
and his speculation in land. He attended the
Big Springs convention in September and wrote
the report of the resolutions committee. This
embodied a violent attack upon the legislature,
which had passed a stringent slave code since
his removal. The radical tone of the resolutions
brought him the unanimous nomination as dele-
gate to Congress. At separate elections in Octo-
ber he and Whitfield were chosen by their re-
spective parties, but Congress eventually reject-
ed both. In March 1856 the Free State "legisla-
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ture" elected Reeder and James H. Lane [q.v.]
to the federal Senate. The ex-governor was soon
indicted for treason but, disguised as an Irish la-
borer, he escaped by way of the Missouri river
and arrived in Illinois on May 27. His diary
from May 5 to May 31 was later printed In the
Transactions of the Kansas State Historical So-
ciety (vol. Ill, 1886). He was enthusiastically
welcomed at Chicago, and on May 29 he ad-
dressed the Republican state convention at
Bloomington. A month later he presided at
the Cleveland convention for Kansas aid and
throughout the summer and fall took an active
part in the Fremont campaign. As a spokesman
of the Free State party he exerted considerable
influence in molding public opinion in the North.
At the close of the presidential contest he re-
sumed the practice of law at Easton, In 1860
he headed the Pennsylvania delegation to the
Chicago convention, and on the first ballot for
vice-president he received fifty-one votes. There
is some evidence that Lincoln tendered him a
brigadiership in the regular army {War of the
Rebellion: Official Records, Army, i sen, LI, pt.
2, p. 98), but if so it was declined. He was chair-
man of the Pennsylvania delegation to the Bal-
timore convention in 1864.

m [Kan. Hist. Colls., vol. Ill (1886) with his execu-
tive minutes and sketch of life; U. W. Condit, The
Hist, of Easton (copr. 1885) ; the Address of Gen. W.
E, Vaster on . . . Hon. A. H. Raeder (1901) ; D. W.
Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (1886) ; Kan. Weekly
Herald (Leavenworth), Sept 15, 1854; N. Y, Times,
July 8, 1864.]                                              \v. H. S.

REEDY, WILLIAM MARION (Dec. n,
i862-july 28, 1920), journalist, was born in St.

Louis, Mo., one of three sons of Patrick Reedy,
a police captain, and his wife, Ann (Marion).
After passing" through public school, Reedy en-
tered Christian Brothers' College, and thence
went to St. Louis University, where he gradu-
ated, at the age of eighteen, with the degree of
master of accounts. Being minded to devote
himself to literature, lie became a reporter on the
Missouri Republican, where his style, pictur-
esque and unfailingly interesting, marked him
for promotion at an early date. He found the
newspaper field too narrow, however, and ac-
cordingly took to free-lance work, contributing
frequently to Brann's Iconoclast, of Waco, Tex.,
and to the Sunday Mirror of St Louis. The
owner of this journal, James Campbell, watched
the progress of young Reedy with interest, In
1893 put him into the editorial chair of his week-
ly, and in 1896 made him a present of the Mirror*
At that time Reedy combined the genial im-
providence of a Richard Steele with the polish
of an Addison and the humor of a diaries Lamb.
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